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One-two, one-two, left-right, left-right, pick up your feet there,
get into step that man, left-right, left-right, left-right. It was
awful. That tune was meant for marching, not goose-stepping.
As the Germans sang it you could see the sergeant-major.

Another time, in Budapest, I dined in a little restaurant where,
in one room, there was a gipsy orchestra, and in another a
Schrammelmusik, an Austrian band of violin, zither and concertina,
and a woman singer.- I went into that room.

The only other guest was a Hungarian who had once been an
officer in one of the Kaiser's cavalry regiments, and longed with
all his heart for those great days in Vienna before the war. There
was myself, an English journalist who had lived in Vienna in the
bad days after the war and loved it just as much as he, There was
the singer, who had never seen Vienna, whose mother was
Viennese and whose father was a Serb, but at her mother's knee
she had learned those songs and sang them like any Viennese.
We were, you might say, three typical Viennese;^

She began with the Erzherzog Jo&ann Lied, that lovely song of
Styrian hills and valleys, of yodeto^td trills, and sang it as if she
had spent her whole youth there. The Hungarian ex-officer and
the English journalist both began to get sentimental, and to cheer
themselves up with wine. She went on from one song to another,
from 'My mother was a Viennese' to *In the Prater the chestnuts
are blooming' and from that to CI want to see Grinzing; once
more', and we all became more and more homesick, the three of
us who had no homes in Vienna, and the wine flowed more and
more freely, and then she sang:

Draussen im Schonbrunner Park
Draussen im Schonbruniier Park
Sitzt ein alter Herr, sorgenschwer.

Out there in Schonbrunn
Out there in Schonbrunn  .
Sits an old man, bowed with care,
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